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As the preparations for our next census in June, 1900, are 
arousing general interest, the time is fitting for an account 
of the project for a world census of which this might be a 
constituent part. But it may be asked what is meant by a 
world census ; for taking a census is an administrative act, 
and there is no central administrative body with authority 
to act for all nations. Hence the meaning of the term “a 
census of the world” requires explanation and qualification. 

Nearly all the value of statistics is derived from their use 
in comparisons. For example, we compare the number of 
people in a state or country at one date with the number at 
an earlier date, in order to ascertain whether the population 
is becoming more dense. Then, by comparison of the birth 
rates and death rates at the different dates, we get some 
indication of the cause of the increase, decrease, or stationary 
character of the population. But economic and sociological 


* The information upon which this article is based has been derived mainly from a 
paper by Dr. Josef von Korosi in the last iseue of the Bulletin of the International Statis- 
tical Institute, vol. xi, part 2, pp. 220-250. There will also be found in the Publications 
of this Association (No. 41, March, 1898) an article by the same writer on “ Uniformity in 
Census Returns.” This gives the substance of an address delivered by him at the St. 
Petersburg meeting of the International Institute. 
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studies must show relations in space as well as in time; and 
the investigator groups the figures at his disposal so as to 
show how one section of a country compares with another 
in regard to the subject of his inquiry. When the statistics 
for a whole country are gathered and compiled under the 
direction of a single authority in accordance with a definite 
plan there is no difficulty in making desired comparisons. 
But if the statistics to be used have been published by dif- 
ferent countries it may or may not be possible to show the 
desired relations. When the same inquiries have been made 
with equal care, and the same methods adopted in presenting 
the results, comparison will be almost as easy as in the case 
of statistics emanating from a single bureau. But if the 
same subjects of inquiry have not been chosen, or if different 
methods have been used in presenting the returns, it will be 
impossible to use the figures to make the desired compari- 
sons. For example, one cannot compare the number of 
native white population of native parents residing in Massa- 
chusetts in 1890 and in 1895. The Federal census gives the 
desired information for the former year, but for the latter 
the State census gives merely the classification of native born 
and foreign born without regard to parentage. In this case 
lack of comparability arises from the fact that the Federal 
and State authorities did not make the same inquiry. 

But two census bureaus may put the same questions into 
the hands of their enumerators and may secure from them 
equally efficient service, and yet the published returns of 
their work may not be comparable. 

Not only is it desirable to make comparisons in time and 
in space for a single country, but comparisons for different 
countries are essential for extended economic and sociolog- 
ica] studies. Since the census bureaus of the various govern- 
ments are independent, one need not be surprised to find 
that in some lines international comparisons are impossible 
because the statistics are incomparable. But it is a cause for 
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wonder that after the efforts of many years to correct this 
fault, the statistics of different countries still remain incom- 
parable at so many points. This defect is met with even in 
some of the most fundamental statistical inquiries. Age 
statistics furnish a striking example. Many census publica- 
tions contain tables showing the number of persons in each 
year of age. But in other cases the only age tables published 
merely group the numbers in periods of five or ten years. 
Since it is necessary to ascertain the age of each individual 
in order to publish any complete age tables, it does not 
appear why in all cases the figures should not be given year 
by year for the whole period of human life. This lack of 
detailed age tables for all countries in which censuses are 
taken is a bar to many interesting investigations. How shall 
one ascertain the number of men of military age in any 
country, when its census bureau publishes the ages of the 
people only in quinquennial or even in decennial groups? 
Yet the importance of this inquiry was pointed out by Gen- 
eral Walker nearly thirty years ago. He wrote: “It is 
difficult to conceive of any species of information which can, 
from a practical point of view, have precedence in a census 
over the determination of the number of males between 18 
and 45.” * 

Another example of lack of comparability is found in the 
statistics of marital condition. Most census bureaus publish 
the figures with the fourfold classification of married, single, 
widowed, and divorced. But in some census publications 
the numbers of the divorced are not given at all, while in 
one country they are included with the widowed. 

The figures showing the country of birth and the allegiance 
of the foreign born population are also in many cases far 
from comparable. Several of the governments, indeed, pub- 
lish figures showing the number of their population of each 
sex born in each of the foreign countries. In other cases 


* Report of Superintendent of Census, Ninth Census, vol. i, p. xxxviii. 
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the greatest variety is found. In several countries the enu- 
merators do not question the foreign born in regard to the 
land of their nativity. In others the number of the inhabi- 
tants coming from each of the foreign countries is stated, 
but no division is made to show the proportion of the sexes. 
England publishes the list only of those born in the British 
posessions. In Hungary, Italy, and Holland the question of 
country of birth is asked, but the returns are not elaborated 
in the census publications. 

To give one further illustration of the difficulties which 
the investigator meets by reason of dearth of uniform statis- 
tics, the following quotation is made from a paper by Dr. 
Ogle : — 

I have been tempted to compare the English figures with those of 
foreign countries. I have, however, rigidly abstained from doing so. 
Those who have read the laborious treatise of Morselli on suicide, and 
have noted how heterogeneous in form and how unequal in numerical 
efficiency were the materials from different countries with which he 
was forced to be content, will, I think, agree with me that it is at 
present more essential that statisticians should look to the accuracy 
and sufficiency of the returns of their own several countries than that 
they should indulge in premature comparison.* 

Such difficulties as these in the way of international statis- 
tical comparisons long since attracted the attention of stat- 
isticians and enlisted their efforts to secure comparable figures 
for all civilized countries. About the middle of this century 
the widespread interest in this question manifested itself in a 
striking manner in the assembling of an International Sta- 
tistical Congress. The idea of such a gathering of statisticians 
came to a group of eminent men from different countries 
who attended the Industrial Exposition at London in 1851. 
The renowned Belgian statistician, Quetelet, was the guid- 
ing spirit in this movement; and he has told the source of 
the inspiration which came to him and the other members of 
the group. Referring to the lack of comparable statistics 
* Quoted in the Encyclopedia Britannica article on “ Suicide,” 
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which so vexed investigators, and calling attention to the 
fact that such figures are a vital necessity to statistical 
science, he says : — 

These considerations so simple and so elementary were presented 
with a new force on the occasion ef the great exposition at London, 
that universal bazaar to which all parts of the civilized world came 
to display their arts and industry. Before these collected treasures 
it was not only the confusion of languages which formed an obstacle 
to the exchange of ideas; it was above all the inability which one 
experienced of comparing so many things and of appreciating as a 
whole the riches of so many nations.* 

This first International Statistical Congress met at Brussels 
in September, 1853. It was called together at the instance 
of the Belgian Central Statistical Commission, acting on the 
proposition of Quetelet and Visschers. A provisional pro- 
gram was mapped out, and three sections provided for, in 
order to facilitate the action of the assembly. It was evident 
that the promoters of the Congress did not purpose limiting 
its deliberations to a narrow field. The first section was 
asked to consider the organization of statistics ; enumeration 
of population; registration of births, marriages, and deaths; 
real property, its divisions, and registration of surveys; as 
well as emigration and immigration. The second section 
was to consider agricultural censuses and industrial and com- 
mercial statistics. To the third section was assigned the 
consideration of economic budgets of the working classes ; 
census of paupers; instruction and education; criminality 
and repression. 

The membership of this Congress was about one hundred 
and fifty, representing twenty-six states. In his opening 
address, as president, Quetelet declared that the first efforts 
of such an assemblage must be to introduce unity into the 
official statistics of different countries, and to make their 
results comparable. For he maintained that without the 


* Compte Rendu des Travaux du Congris Giniral de Statistique riuni a Bruzelles, 
1853, p. 21. 
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possibility of comparison, the science of observation was 
impossible. 

In this spirit the Congress adopted resolutions declaring 
that the end proposed in their organization had been “ more 
‘especially to seek to introduce unity into the official statistics 

which governments publish, and to render their results 
comparable.” “The surest means for reaching the desired 
unity,” they declared, “seem to be the creation for each state _ 
of a central commission or an analogous institution, composed 
of the representatives of the principal branches of public 
administration, to whom shall be joined certain men who by 
reason of their studies and special knowledge can throw light 
upon the practice and resolve the difficulties which pertain 
essentially to the science.” They further advocated * the 
summing up of census returns in each country in accordance 
with uniform formulas, which shall render these returns com- 
parable with one another.” * 

The interest and enthusiasm manifested at this first Inter- 
national Congress opened the way for subsequent meetings ; 
and, indeed, there was need for them if the wide field of 
activity which had been chosen was to be covered, and if 
proposed reforms were to be carried out. Congresses were 
held in succession at Paris, Vienna, London, Berlin, Florence, 
The Hague, St. Petersburg, and Budapest, nine in all, in- 
cluding the initial one at Brussels. The sessions were held 
at first two, and later three years apart, the last in 1876. 
The numbers present at the various meetings ranged from 
about one hundred and fifty to seven hundred and fifty, and 
the members enrolled, but not present, from fifty to nearly 
three hundred. 

In 1869 and 1872 it was decided to organize a Permanent 
Commission. 

“Its duties were to publish the resolutions of the Congress; to secure 
information as to their effect ; to promote the possibility of compari- 

* lbid., pp. 143 and 145. 
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son in the publications of the various states; to prepare subjects for 
discussion, and request from the various states the statistical material 
necessary for their investigation; and, finally, to promote compre- 
hensive international statistical investigations.” * Professor Meitzen 
says that “further assemblies were frustrated by the endeavor to 
make the commission a permanent organ in the official statistics of 
the various states, and the failure to see that the practical statistics 
of any country could not be determined by such a Congress.” He 
has, however, paid a high tribute to the effectiveness of the measures 
carried through at these international assemblies, declaring that 
“everything which has occurred for statistics since the beginning of 
the Congress has been essentially a consequence of its stimulating 
and invigorating influence.” f 

Another writerf sums up the beneficial results of the cong- 
resses in eleven paragraphs. Some of the more important 
ones may be mentioned here. 

The meetings brought together the men most capable of 
representing official and scientific statistical work, and greatly 
favored the perfection and development of statistical service 
in all civilized countries. As a result of their work many 
states established central statistical commissions or other 
similar institutions, while in several countries bureaus of 
statistics were created anew, and their organization can be 
attributed indirectly to the influence of these meetings. To 
their agency also could be traced progress in census work, in 
the comparative exposition of the movement of population, 
modifications and improvements in the statistics of sanitary 
service, as well as in those of agriculture, industry, commerce, 
means of communication, banks, public credit, ete. The 
congresses were also instrumental in bringing about the re- 
ciprocal exchange of publications among the bureaus of sta- 
tistics; and in addition they created an interesting and 
valuable statistical literature of their own. Among the sub- 
jects treated in these publications were the statistics of the 


* Meitzen, History, Theory, and Technique of Statistics, Falkner’s translation, p. 79. 
t lbid., pp. 79, 86. 
+ Neumann Spallart in Bulletin /nternational Statistical Institute, vol. i, pp. 6-8. 
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condition and movement of population, statistics of great 
cities, as well as those of mines, merchant marine, banks, and 
civil justice. 

But notwithstanding the congresses exercised such excel- 
lent influence along many lines, there were certain faults in 
their mode of organization or their proceedings which finally 
led to their abandoment. The writer from whose article a 
list of the good qualities of the congresses has just been 
cited, mentions also some of their defects.* In the first 
place he refers to the invasion of a non-professional or unin- 
itiated element which had been welcomed at the beginning 
for the sake of extending the interest in statistics, but which 
soon became a “truly useless ballast,” having been attracted 
by motives which had nothing in common with the serious 
idea of scientific and official statistics. 

Another fault pointed out was the frequent change of 
men who made up the membership properly so called of the 
congresses and Permanent Commission. This change led to 
a number of useless discussions repeated again and again. 
It often happened that one congress continued work begun 
by a preceding one, but in a different spirit; and many 
matters were abandoned, while questions which had already 
been decided were taken up for discussion from the begin- 
ning. But perhaps the most serious fault sprang from the 
reports of a more or less official nature to the governments, 
emanating from the congresses, and bearing directly upon 
the organization of these assemblies. They hindered the 
free discussion of a number of propositions, while failing to 
take account of the fact that the resolutions of the congresses 
or of the permanent commission could in no wise impose 
obligations on governments. ‘ Nothing was more contrary 
to the dignity of the congresses and the Permanent Commis- 
sion than the idea of claiming, on the one hand, an official 
position without being able, on the other hand, to give a 


*/bid., p. 8. 
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practical value to their resolutions, and without having the 
power ever to carry them out.” 

Though these congresses had made an important advance 
in bringing about uniformity in census inquiries, they had 
failed in their main purpose, namely, to secure census pub- 
lications by aid of which extended and accurate international 
comparisons might be made. In the words of Dr. Kérési 
they had secured the homogeneity of the raw material but 
not of the finished product of statistics. 

A decade elapsed from the time of the meeting of the last 
congress at St. Petersburg before the creation of another 
distinctively statistical organization of international scope. 
During the intervening period the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography most nearly filled the place of an 
international statistical organization. 

As early as 1882 Dr. Kérési brought to the attention of 
this body, at its meeting at Geneva, the subject of uniformity 
in methods of presenting the census figures of different 
countries. He offered for the consideration of the scientists 
in attendance at that meeting an international outline which 
he desired to have adopted in order to secure what he termed 
“‘a census of the world, a statistical description of all civil- 
ized humanity.” To this end he included in it only the 
minimum number of inquiries the returns from which should 
be published in accordance with uniform methods in all 
countries. The outline embraced two parts or schemes. 
One covered the most important combinations, and it was 
hoped that so much at least would be adopted without altera- 
tion by census bureaus everywhere. The other included less 
important combinations, and its general adoption was con- 
sidered of secondary importance. The International Cong- 
ress of Hygiene and Demography recommended the use of 
this outline by all bureaus of statistics. 

The jubilee meeting of the Statistical Society of London, 
in 1885, offered further opportunity for interesting the em- 
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inent statisticians from many countries, who were in attend- 
ance, in this important question of uniform methods of 
treating census returns. At this meeting also an impetus 
was given to the establishment of a new international statis- 
tical organization; and in 1886 the first meeting of the 
International Statistical Institute was held at Rome. On 
that occasion the resolutions of the International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography, adopted at Geneva in 1882, 
were referred to a special committee, including many eminent 
specialists, with M. T roinitsky, the distinguished Russian stat- 
istician, as chairman. Acting on the recommendations of this 
committee, the general assembly of the Institute unanimously 
agreed on the desirability and possibility of uniform methods 
of tabulating census returns, and urged the use of the more 
important part of the outline proposed by Dr. Kérési four 
years earlier. A few months later the International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography at its sixth session endorsed the 
resolutions adopted by the Institute. 

The project for securing comparable censuses thus received 
the sanction of both international societies, and there was 
no longer need to discuss the desirability of the plan. On 
the other hand, when the Institute met at Berne, in 1895, a 
further step was taken. M. Guillaume, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Statistics of Switzerland, submitted a 
report in which he took up the question whether, as the end 
of the century drew near, the time was not ripe for coépera- 
tion among the nations in a movement for simultaneous cen- 
suses in 1900. He granted that the difficulties in the way 
of such an attempt were great, but nevertheless did not 
consider them insurmountable. He showed that some fifteen 
of the chief governments of the world already had in view 
enumerating their populations in 1900 or 1901, among them 
such important ones as the German Empire, Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, and the United States. Nine of the 
fifteen had fixed upon either the first or the thirty-first of 
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December as the census date, though Denmark was to begin 
the work in February, and the United States in June. Hence, 
if the effort was to be made to secure a census of every 
country on the same day or even in the same month, it would 
be necessary to secure an international agreement through a 
conference of representatives of the different states. 

M. Guillaume further recommended that a certain number 
of questions, interesting in the same degree in all countries, 
should be chosen from the outline originated by Dr. Kérési. 
He also urged the necessity of using everywhere terms of 
precisely the same signification, in order to secure data ex- 
actly comparable. In furtherance of these plans and sug- 
gestions the Institute passed without dissent a resolution 
providing for a special committee which was to report at the 
next session. Upon them devolved the duty of proposing a 
convenient date for taking the census in the different 
countries ; of determining upon and formulating questions 
of general interest to be adopted by all the census bureaus ; 
of defining with precision the terms to be employed in the 
blanks furnished to the enumerators ; and, lastly, of consider- 
ing the best means of bringing about an understanding 
among the governments of the world with a view of attain- 
ing the desired end. ‘The committee was to consist largely 
of members of the Institute, who were also in charge of 
bureaus of statistics in their respective countries. 

At the most recent session of the Institute, held at St. 
Petersburg, in 1897, M. Guillaume reported the answers 
given by the members of this committee to the question of 
the feasibility of carrying out the scheme for a universal 
simultaneous census. While the replies received from the 
several directors of bureaus of statistics were for the most 
part favorable to the plan fora general census on or about 
the same date, it was evidently out of the question to get a 
complete international census in 1900. Great Britain and 
France were not ready to make the change of a few months 
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in the dates fixed for their censuses, which compliance with 
the plan would require. The governments of both Russia 
and Spain had provided for a census in that same year 
(1897) ; and of course it was not to be expected that they 
would undertake so great and expensive a work only three 
years later. But the following states showed an inclination 
to proceed to the work of taking a census toward the close 
of the year 1900, viz., Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Uruguay, and 
Sweden. 

Thus while the statistician’s ideal of a universal census on 
a given day is not to be realized at present, one must note 
a fact which Dr. Kérési himself pointed out, that too much 
importance should not be attached to the matter of precise 
simultaneous enumeration. In regard to the matters of age, 
marital condition, illiteracy, nationality, religion, occupation, 
etc., this is not absolutely necessary, though, of course, 
desirable. It was regarded as a matter for congratulation 
that in the greater part of Europe, in the United States, and 
even in a part of Asia, censuses were to be taken practically 
at the close of the century, at dates varying from one 
another not many months. 

In several European countries December is regarded with 
favor as the month for the census. Certainly the last or the 
first day of the calendar year is in some respects a suitable 
date for this purpose. But it is entirely unlikely that our 
Congress could be induced to provide for a census in the 
winter. It will readily occur to the reader that over large 
portions of our vast territory the obstacles which the enue 
merators would be likely to meet by reason of bad weather 
would be well nigh insurmountable. Even the much earlier 
date fixed for our national elections is open to criticism on 
this score. How much greater then would be the objection 
to taking the census in the winter. 

Frequent reference has been made to the international 
outline adopted by the Institute and recommended for use 
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with a view to securing uniform methods in making abstracts 
of census returns. In offering this scheme in 1882 Dr. Kérési 
had intentionally omitted one subject, the inclusion of which 
was necessary to completeness. For statistics of occupations 
he made no provision, because the difficulties in the way of 
an international agreement on this point seemed too great to 
be faced at that time. Credit is due chiefly to Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, Chief of Labor Statistics for the City of Paris, for 
supplying the scheme for filling up this blank in the outline. 
At the session of the Institute at Paris, in 1889, he had pro- 
posed an international nomenclature for forty-eight occupa- 
tions, and at the meeting at Vienna, in 1891, as the result of 
collaboration with M. Vanacque, he presented a new outline, 
classing occupations in ten (later in twelve) chief groups. 
The scheme was also proposed of offering for the use of sta- 
tistical bureaus three nomenclatures, comprising respectively 
sixty-five, ninety-seven, and four hundred and sixty-five 
headings, the second and third being detailed elaborations of 
the first. By securing the adoption of one or another of 
these nomenclatures comparability of the returns for occupa- 
tions would be had in greater or less detail. 

The question of the proper method of treating statistics of 
occupations is one of the most difficult with which the stat- 
istician has to deal. The matter was regarded as so impor- 
tant and complicated that the Institute deemed it unwise to 
enter upon its discussion at that time, but instead referred 
the plan proposed to the bureaus of statistics for criticisms 
and suggestions. 

As a result many interesting and valuable observations 
were made. Perhaps the most important suggestion was to 
the effect that the fundamental divisions made in the scheme 
proposed by M. Bertillon should be accepted, while all the 
sub-divisions should be abandoned. In their stead about 
fifty of the most important occupations should be chosen, 
and the figures for these should receive uniform treatment 
in all countries. It seemed better to secure precise results 
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to this extent rather than to risk overshooting the mark in 
the attempt to gain uniformity in a greater number of details. 
When the Institute met in Chicago, in 1893, this suggestion 
was adopted, and the importance of the fundamental divisions 
in the scheme offered by M. Bertillon was emphasized. It 
was resolved also “that the Institute attaches a great import- 
ance to having the census of occupations taken in all 
countries in accordance with comparable nomenclatures.” 
At the session at Berne, in 1895, a list of forty-eight selected 
occupations was adopted, eighteen of which were to be 
regarded as very important, while the uniform treatment of 
the others was considered only as of secondary value. It 
was further recommended that the nomenclatures should be 
translated into several languages, and that a systematic in- 
dex of occupations should give the meaning of each heading. 

The gap which had destroyed the completeness of the in- 
ternational outline was thus filled by the insertion of the 
scheme which would make possible international comparisons 
of statistics of occupations. It was not surprising then that 
Dr. K6rési, after the earnest labors of so many years, became 
enthusiastic in the close of his report at the St. Petersburg 
meeting. In his view it was only necessary for the Institute 
to rally to the support of the propositions of M. Guillaume 
in order to bring about the mobilization of an army of nearly 
a million experienced enumerators who should secure mate- 
rial for a scientific description of a population numbering 
from eight to nine hundred millions, inhabiting a territory 
of more than twenty-seven million square miles! He pictured 
“this grand army of disciplined explorers in the field of 
demology, penetrating almost at the same moment, into the 
haunts of all civilized humanity, from the huts of the Eskimo 
to the tents of the Bedouins, from the wigwams of the Red- 
skins to the bungaloes of the East Indies.” And at last 
there was prospect that the various portions of this great 
mass of sociological material might be presented in accord- 
ance with a uniform method and thus attain a value which 
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had never before attached to international statistics. It 
needed but the favor of the savants upon whom rested the 
duty of directing this great operation, to substitute for 
national censuses an international census of the world, and 
to raise demography from the low level of heterogeneous and 
incomparable descriptions to the high plane of an international 
but homogeneous description of all civilized humanity. 

In accordance with the resolutions recommended in the 
report of Dr. Kérési the Institute voted that the various 
statistical bureaus should be provided with the international 
outline and informed of the plans for securing an inter- 
national census. 

What shall be said in closing of the prospect for such a 
census at the end of our century? In the first place, we have 
seen that at present we may not hope for a census of the 
world taken on the same day or even in the same month. 
On the other hand, it has been pointed out that compara- 
bility of the returns for the different countries is the object 
most to be desired, simultaneous enumeration being much 
less important. Again it has been shown that while Russia 
and Spain (and doubtless some less important countries) 
will not take a census either in 1900 or 1901, yet many of 
the most powerful and wealthy nations will proceed to this 
important work in one or the other of those years. 

Many of the men who are in charge of census bureaus in 
various parts of the world are also members of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute. Furthermore, this project has 
been discussed and worked over with zeal for many years, 
and has met with comparatively little opposition. A com- 
plete world census in accordance with the ideal of Dr. Kérési 
does not seem to be a promise of the very near future. Still 
we may hope that within a few years much more will be 
accomplished in securing comparable international statistics 
than ever before. One may not close without paying a 
tribute to Doctors Kérési, Bertillon, and Guillaume for the 
zeal they have manifested in urging forward the movement 
for a census of the world. 
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MISCELLANY AND NOTICES. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 
OF BOSTON. 


The Statistics Department of the City of Boston publishes each 
month a series of tables giving statistics with regard to meteorological 
conditions ; mortality and causes of death; number of burial permits 
issued, interments in cemeteries owned by the city, number of crema- 
tions; movement of population in city institutions ; number of im- 
migrants ; number of fires and alarms; number of cattle inspected ; 
number of houses ordered vacated or demolished ; number of samples 
of milk, vinegar, butter and cheese inspected ; number of volumes in 
the public library ; number of arrests; number of pupils in the public 
schools ; number of baths taken at the public bath houses; number 
of transfers of real estate and of mortgages; commercial statistics ; 
flour supply statistics; number of visitors to the Fine Arts Museum, 
etc. 

In addition to the regular tables there is published in almost every 
number of the Bulletin an appendix which is in the nature of a short 
special study on some subject of general interest. 


No. 1-5, May, 1899. 


Bulletin No. 1-5, May, 1899, contained as an appendix two arti- 
cles: (1) “Traffic under drawless bridges,” and (2) * Statistics 
relating to Massachusetts cities.” 

Traffic Under Drawless Bridges. This was a special study under- 
taken at the request of the Cambridge Bridge Commission, who were 
considering the advisability of building a new bridge across the 
Charles River without a draw. The results were presented to the 
Board of Engineers of the War Department appointed to consider 
the petition of the Commissioners for leave to construct a drawless 
bridge from Cambridge Street in Boston to Main Street in Cambridge. 
The investigation showed that large traffic is carried on water courses 
spanned by numerous drawless bridges. The data collected relates 
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to the cities of Berlin, London, and Paris. In Berlin, no bridge of 
any importance has been built with a draw during the last twenty 
years. In 1895 the water-borne freight in Berlin, all of which passes 
under drawless bridges, amounted to 5,604,000 tons, which is slightly 
more than the freight tonnage of the railways in the same year. For 
London it is estimated that about 600,000 tons of freight pass annu- 
ally under drawless bridges. In Paris the traffic is even more 
considerable than in the case of Berlin. The Port of Paris, including 
the canals of Saint Martin, Saint Denis, and L’Ourcq, is the most 
considerable in France as regards the tonnage of the traffic handled. 
In 1895 the tonnage of the port amounted to nearly 7,000,000 tons, 
and in 1896 to over 8,800,000 tons. 

Statistics Relating to Massachusetts Cities. This table gives the 
population, assessed valuation, tax rate, and indebtedness of the 
thirty-two cities of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that the tax 
rate is limited by statute, it develops some interesting facts. In 
Boston the tax rate is limited by Stat. 1885, Chap. 178, to $9.00 
per $1000 of the average assessed valuation for the preceding five 
years ; to this the city is allowed to add $425,000 for the expenses 
of the County of Suffolk (Stat. 1887, Chap. 281), and an amount 
sufficient to pay the State tax and the requirements for interest and 
Sinking Fund payments on the city and county debt. In the other 
cities the tax rate is limited to $12.00 per $1000 of the assessed 
valuation of the preceding year (Stat. 1885, Chap. 312; 1893, Chap. 
445), to which they are allowed to add an amount sufficient to pay State 
and County taxes, and interest and Sinking Fund requirements. The 
City of Boston, in which municipal functions have been more fully 
developed than in other cities of the State, is forced to subsist on a tax 
rate ($13.60) lower than that of any other city, and lower than the 
average tax rate in the State. 

The debts of the cities are also limited by statute; in Boston to 
two per cent of the average valuation of the five years next preceding 
(Stat. 1885, Chap. 178); in the other cities to two and a half per 
cent of the average assessed valuation for the preceding three years. 
The table does not give the data necessary to show the standing of 
each city with regard to the legal requirements as to debt. The 
large percentages of net debt to valuation do indicate, however, that 
most of the cities have debt authorized by special act of the Legisla- 
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ture which is not taken into account in computing the legal limit of 
indebtedness. The frequency with which cities apply to the Legisla- 
ture for leave to issue bonds outside the debt limit has brought about 
the curious anomaly that in many cases the debt outside the limit 
exceeds that within the limit. On January 3, 1898, the gross debt 
of the City of Boston and the County of Suffolk was $79.696,166.41, 
of which $47,472,273.98 was outside the limit. On February 1, 1898, 
the total debt, funded and unfunded, of the City of Medford, was 
$1,566,629 of which $1,121,000 was outside the limit. 

A comparison of the cities with the rest of the State shows that 
the cities, containing 65 per cent of the total population, possess 75 
per cent of the total assessed valuation. The average tax rate in the 
cities is $17.22; in the State, $15.30. The cities bear 87 per cent 
of the gross and 84 per cent of the net debt. The per cent of net 
debt to valuation is, for the cities, 4.91; for the State, 4.39. The 
net debt per capita for the cities is $57.28; for the State, $45.44. 


Buttetin No. 6, June, 1899. 


The Debt of Boston, 1878-1898. A series of six tables treats of 
the funded debt of the City of Boston from 1878 to 1898. The first 
of these tables show the total indebtedness of the City of Boston and 
the County of Suffolk; the next four analyze this debt in detail 
under the heads of City Debt, County Debt, Cochituate Water Debt, 
and Mystic Water Debt, respectively ; the sixth table shows the date 
of maturity of each class of the debt outstanding January 31, 1899. 
The tables giving the debt by years show three classes of facts. 
First, the annual charge necessary to carry the debt, showing sepa- 
rately the amount paid year by year to the sinking funds, and the 
annual payments of interest. Second, the yearly movement of the 
debt, showing the amount of debt created, amount of debt paid and 
the resultant net increase or decrease. Third, the status of the debt 
at the end of each fiscal year, showing the gross funded debt out- 
standing, the total resources of the sinking funds, and the gross debt 
less the sinking funds. This latter is designedly not called the net 
debt, because the City Auditor, in determining what he terms the 
net debt, deducts from the gross debt not only the sinking funds, but 
also the credit balance of the betterment account (representing spec- 
ial assessments! ultimately due to the sinking funds but not yet 
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collected), and amounts held to meet debt matured but not presented 


for payment. 
The main results for twenty years may be stated as follows : — 


Average An- 
nual Increase. \ nual Increase. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 .. $183,570 $47,003 
1884-85 to 1888-89 1,328,561 259,806 
1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 899,612 1,167,282 
1894-95 to 1898-99 ..) 4 5,704,057 21,490,784 4,298,157 


$1,443,062 


| $40,579,004 | $2,028,950 $28,861,241 


No. 7, Jury, 1899. 


Valuation Statistics, 1898. The number of square feet of land 
taxed, the assessed valuation of this land and the assessed valuation 
per square foot are given for each ward and for the city. The anal- 
ysis goes so far as to give the amount, valuation, and valuation per 
square foot of the occupied land as opposed to vacant land and the 
vacant land under the two headings of vacant upland and marsh and 
flats. The average assessed valuation of all the land taxed is a little 
over $0.62 per square foot, varying from $0.05 per square foot in 
Ward 23 (West Roxbury) to $16.46 in Ward 7 (the business centre). 
The average assessed valuation of the occupied land is $1.48 per 
square foot, varying from $0.13 in Ward 23 to $17.35 in Ward 7. 
The average assessed valuation of the vacant land is for vacant up- 
land, $0.14, varying from $0.03 to $12.22; for marsh and flats, $0.05, 
varying from $0.005 to $0.98. Of the total amount of land taxed 
64 per cent is classed as vacant land and only 36 per cent as occupied 
land. The number of buildings taxed is given by the wards under 
the head of hotels, family hotels, ordinary dwellings, stores, and 
miscellaneous buildings ; the number and value of the vacant dwell- 
ings and of houses in process of construction follow. In Bulletin 
No. 8 an additional table gives by wards the number of buildings 
taxed, the total valuation and the average assessed valuation of the 


buildings. 


{ 
| Gross DEBT. Net DEBT. 
Absolute 
| Increase. 
| 
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No. 8, Aueust, 1899. 


Real Estate Exempted from Taxation. In Bulletin No.7 a table 
was published, showing by wards the assessed valuation of land and 
buildings exempted from taxation, the number of square feet ex- 
empted, and the average assessed valuation per square foot of land. 
The Bulletin No. 8 contains an analysis of the exempt property 
giving the same facts by wards for the property of (1) the United 
States of America; (2) the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; (3) 
the City of Boston; (4) of churches; (5) of charitable, benevolent, 
literary, and scientific institutions; and (6) miscellaneous property. 
Another series of tables analyses by wards the property of the City 
of Boston, under the heads of cemeteries, city buildings, county build- 
ings, ferries, Fire Department buildings, Police Department buildings, 
parks and public grounds, public institutions, schools, Water Depart- 
ment property, and miscellaneous land and buildings. The total 
amount of real estate exempt from taxation amounts to $164,126,900, 
or over 15 per cent of the real estate assessed by the assessors; the 
exempt real estate of the City of Boston alone amounts to over 9 per 
cent of the total assessment. Of the total amount of exempt real 
estate 57 per cent is the property of the City of Boston; 13 per cent, 
property of the United States; 12 per cent, property of charitable, 
benevolent, scientific, and literary institutions ; 10 per cent, property 
of churches; and 7 per cent the property of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


No. 9, SepremBer, 1899. 


Fire and Police Statistics of Principal American Cities. This 
appendix consists of a short abstract from an article published in the 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 24, Washington, D. C., 
September, 1899. It presents in tabular form the leading facts with 
’ regard to the fire and police protection of the ten largest cities in the 
United States. The facts presented are: for the Fire Department, 
the cost of maintenance, number of firemen, apparatus, hydrants, 
number of fires and alarms, and the property loss; for the Police 
Department, the cost of maintenance, the number of policemen, total 
number of arrests, and number of arrests for five principal causes. 

H. H. Coox. 


| 
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TRADE OF UNITED STATES. 


The History of Trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. By Sydney J. Chapman. London. Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1899. 

Mr. Chapman’s book may be accepted as a sketch of the course of 
trade between the United Kingdom and the United States, but it suffers 
from the defects of being a sketch. Not only is the story told jerkily, 
but many essential factors are not mentioned, and undue stress is laid 
upon secondary conditions. It is dangerous to undertake to isolate 
our commerce with any one country, as the increasing solidarity of 
the world’s markets renders such an attempt misleading. True, Eng- 
land has been our best customer; but even English trade has been 
modified by the West Indian trade and by the rise of a colonial 
empire, neither of which facts is referred to by Mr. Chapman. 

The sins of omission increase in number and importance as he 
approaches recent times, for this interconnection of events and poli- 
cies becomes more marked. Depending upon Professor Taussig’s 
work Mr. Chapman is able to tell briefly the general course of tariff 
legislation; and in Mr. Wells’ “* Recent Economic Changes” he 
has at hand a perfect arsenal of fact and illustration. So long as he 
follows so good authorities he is safe, but his combinations are not 
very happy. For example, he has some appreciation of the import- 
ance of raw wools in determining the tariff on woollens since 1867. 
He does not seem to know of the commercial tables in the official 
reports giving the variations in the imports of each class of woollen 
manufactures, and says, on p. 80, that “ The tariff is so detailed 
that it cannot be expected that trade statistics should follow its 
divisions.” In fact the “imports for consumption ” tables are closely 
framed on tariff details. Had Mr. Chapman studied these tables, he 
would have given a better explanation of the increased import of 
manufactures of wool after 1878. 

The rise of industries in the United States is only incidentally 
referred to in connection with tariff policy, so the increased export of 
manufactures is not even mentioned. The reader would infer that 
the specific sketch of the tin-plate duties and their effects was intended 
to show that only through the intervention of Congress had the 
decreased dependence upon the foreigner been made possible. That 
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the combination of capitals, and the great saving in cost of production 
with new and labor-saving processes had any influence, is not to be 
inferred from this book. It would be a simple matter to multiply 
instances where the author has failed to grasp the importance of eco- 
nomic fact or tendency, and where he has exaggerated the effect of 
what was accidental and temporary. The general unsatisfactory 
manner of treatment becomes evident when Mr. Chapman’s chapters 
are compared with Noyes’s “ Thirty Years of American Finance,” a 
book that is a model of its kind. The opening chapter of Mr. Chap- 
man’s essay, treating of the * quantitative analysis of Anglo-American 
trade,” is ineffective and misleading. We cannot accept his estimates 
of payment for freight, and the attempt to measure the other “silent” 
means of settling trade balances leads us to no conclusion. While 
the book may be useful to the beginner, it is too incomplete to 


instruct those who have used commercial statistics. 
WORTHINGTON C. ForD. 


NATALITY. 


Sur les variations du taux de natalité et sur l'dge moyen des époux, 
suivant les conditions économiques. By Enrico Raseri. Bulletin de 
U Institut International de Statistique. Vol. xi; 149. 

The author attempts, with considerable success, to show that the 
commonly accepted theories as to the decréase of fecundity among 
the European nations are based on an erroneous use of statistics. 
The ratio of births to the total population shows, indeed, a marked 
diminution during the past twenty-five years, as is indicated in the 


following table : — 
Brrtus PER 1000 INHABITANTS. 


Russia in Europe 
Switzerland 


(1891-95) 


| 
i 
| 
— 
1870-74. 1890-94. 
301 | 27.5 
| 
| 
{ 
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With a rapid increase in population, and a steady tide of emigra- 
tion, the change in the age distribution of the population makes such 
a basis of calculation defective. If the number of births be referred 
to the number of females between the ages of 15 and 50, the result 
is changed as follows : — 


Ratio of Births to 1,000 Females 
Between 15 and 50. 


114 
116 


It appears from these figures that a decreased birth rate, with ref- 
erence to women of marriageable age, has obtained in France and 
England only. 

Raseri then proceeds to a calculation of the mean fecundity of 
marriages by dividing the number of legitimate births by the number 
of marriages. His results are again encouraging, except in the case 
France, as is shown by the following table : — 


FECUNDITY OF MARRIAGES. 


1870-74. | 1890-94. 
| 


(1891-85.) 4.4 
| 


Russia in Europe 
Switzerland 


| 
1871 145 
1881 146 
1891 149 
| 
FRANCE | 102 
| 1890 88 
139 
1891 118 
138 
1890 | 148 
AUSTRIA......... 1869 | 144 
1890 146 
SWITZERLAND................ ...., 1870 | 
1890 
4.2 
3.9 3.8 
4.9 5.5 
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Finally, the author turns his attention to the theory that the average 
age of marriage is delayed by modern social conditions. He takes 
the average age of married men as a basis for calculation; and shows 
that it did not change appreciably, in the countries studied, between 
the early seventies and the early nineties. The concluding tables of 
average ages of married persons, and of average numbers of first 
marriages, in various occupations, are of less general interest. The 
author’s final summary of this part of the paper is as follows : — 
“The average age of married men has remained unchanged during 
the entire period of observation ; it varies, only, to some extent, with 
the occupation. This variation concerns the age of the husband more 
than that of the wife; and it is not great enough to affect considera- 
bly the fecundity of the couples, even when the age of the husband is 
four or five years greater than the average for all occupations. In 
the various occupations the proportion of re-marriages bears uo rela- 
tion to the average age at the first marriage.” 


La natalité selon le degré daisance. By Jacques Bertillon. Bul- 
letin de l Institut International de Statistique. Vol. xi; 163. 


Bertillon studies in this paper the relation of the birth rate to the 
prosperity of the citizens in the various districts and sub-divisions of 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. He classifies each district as 
either very poor, poor, comfortable, very comfortable, rich, or excep- 
tionally rich, by applying certain arbitrary statistical standards. In 
Paris, for instance, five factors are used in this classification,— the 
proportion of female servants to households of two persons or more, 
the proportion of formal contracts to total marriages, the proportion 
of persons having any occupation who are registered as artisans, the 
proportion of persons living in over crowded tenements, and the pro- 
portion of the population receiving public aid. In the cases of Berlin 
and Vienna similar data are used relating to rents, population per 
room, over crowding, and numbers of domestics. For London a classi- 
fication drawn up by Charles Booth in 1893 is used without alteration. 

The figures for each district separately are given by Bertillon, and 
the districts of each group are then averaged. His final results may 
be grouped in the following table : — 


} 
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NUMBER OF BIRTHS PER ANNUM FOR EVERY THOUSAND FEMALES BETWEEN 
-15 AND 50. 


| Very 
City. Very Poor | Poor Comfortable | Comfortable Rich | Rich 
| Districts. Districts... Districts. Districts. Districts. | Districts. 


Paris. (1889-93). 9% | 72 
Paris. (1889-93. Month. | 


London. (1381-90). 


The Paris rates were calculated on the births in April alone to ex- 
clude any error introduced by the annual migration from the richer 
districts. The check between these figures and those for the whole 
year is noteworthy. 

Such a classification as that upon which these calculations are 
based is open to the objection that the population studied may differ 
in other respects than their prosperity. For instance, the very fact 
that the richest districts are defined as the ones having the greatest 
number of persons engaged in domestic service, implies a large pro- 
portion of unmarried persons, and, therefore, a lower birth rate than 
the normal. Nevertheless the figures are so harmonious, and the 
differencs between the classes of districts is so great, that Bertillon 
may be said to have added a strong piece of evidence to the theory of 


the inverse ratio of birth rates and prosperity. 
C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 


STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 


Beginning with July 1, 1898, a new system of collecting and tabu- 
lating statistics of immigration to the United States was put into 
operation by the Immigration Bureau of the Treasury Department. 
The results of the new system during the first year of its existence 
have recently been published in the report of the Commissioner- 
General for the fiscal year 1899. 

The principal feature of the new system is that each immigrant is 
tabulated as to nativity by race instead of by the country of his 
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of 107 92 69 | 33 
Berlin. (1886-94)....... 157 | 129 | 96 3 | 47 
Vienna. (1890-94)...... 200 «| 164 155 153 
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later residence or political allegiance. The circular of instructions 
issued to the commissioners at the various ports says of this change: 
“This is not intended to be an ethnological classification. It is not 
intended as a history of the immigrant’s antecedents but as a clue to 
what will be his immediate future after he has landed. It is merely 
a grouping together, as far as it seems practicable to do so, of people 
who maintain recognized communities in the various parts of this 
country where they settle, who have the same attitudes or industrial 
capacities or who are found here identified with certain occupations.” 

Whenever an immigrant does not clearly belong to a specially 
designated ‘** race” he is to be classed with those of the same language 
or religion. The “mother tongue” or “dialect” is the language, 
dialect or form of speech which the immigrant first learned from his 
parents as a child in his own home. 

Another new feature is a table of immigrants by religions. ‘The 
only forms of faith tabulated are Brahmin and Buddhist, Greek 
Catholic, Roman Catholic, Israelite, Mohammedan, and miscellaneous. 
The heading * miscellaneous,” according to the above mentioned 
circular of instructions, is intended to cover any form of religion not 
enumerated elsewhere, and also all cases where it is “impossible or 
inexpedient to obtain this information.” I am informed that “ inex- 
pedient ” refers to cases where immigrants are unwilling to answer 
questions in regard to their religion. Inspectors are instructed not 
to press the matter under such circumstances. 

Another column has been added to the manifest, viz., “color.” It 
does not appear in the Report of the Commissioner- General, except 
that * African” now comprises black Africans. The classification by 
color is designed to secure racial distinctions which would otherwise 
not be apparent, and has special reference to the negro races. All 
aliens clearly of negro blood are to be registered as black. I under- 
stand the classification is not carried in practice beyond this point, 
but, if in any cases of persons other than negroes it is desirable to 
give the color, the usual division into five colors is to be followed. 

It is to be observed that while nearly all immigration statistics have 
a large factor of possible error (owing to being based on the state- 
ments of the immigrants themselves), yet the new classification is 
much more valuable for many purposes than the old. For example, 
although Russian Jews and German Jews differ from each other they 
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differ still more from the Russians and the Germans, and for the first 
time it is possible to tell the total Hebrew immigration. Again, while 
the average illiteracy of Austro-Hungarians last year was 25.2 per 
cent, the Bohemians show only 3.3 per cent; and while the average 
illiteracy of all Italians was over 53 per cent we find that of Northern 
Italians (7. e., those from Tuscany, Emilia, Liguria, Venice, Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and natives resident in other countries) to be only 11.4 
per cent. 

Again the new classification is important in connection with des- 
tination of immigrants in this country and their occupation. 

The old classification by political states is given also in this year’s 
report for purposes of comparison. It should be retained in the 
future, because questions may come up under treaties or in other 
legal and political relations which would be much illumined by the 
political grouping. The Report of the Commissioner-General shows 
also the relation between the old classification and the new by means 
of a table giving the numbers of the several races coming from the 
various political divisions. In so far as immigrants may be trusted 
to give their race correctly this table throws light on the emmigration 
of citizens of one country through the ports of another country after 
a temporary residence in the latter. Of course such a table does not 
give accurate results as to Canada. Practically all the immigration 
from British North America, as given in the table, is of British races 


with the exception of 522 Japanese. 
Prescott F. Hat. 


PAUPER FAMILY HISTORIES. 

The Second Annual Report of the Pauper Institutions Trustees of 
the City of Boston for the year ending Jan. 31, 1899, contains (pages 
21-23) genealogical tables of six pauper families of Boston. The 
first table is the “ Family History of A. B.C. and Half-Sister D. E.” 
carried into three generations. A. B. C.’s father, and a step-motber, 
and his mother, with a step-father, all were under care of the Over- 
seers of the Poor. Three of the four had been in the almshouse, 
and two died there. One of these had been in a reformatory. Of 
the eight childrei, only three lived long enough to be included in 
this table. These have been intemperate, receiving aid from the 
Overseers. A. B. C. and D. E. are the only ones now living; they. 
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are registered criminals, and D. E. is notably immoral. D. E.’s chil- 
dren are all dead. The only child of A. B. C. was buried by the 
city. Of the five offspring of the third, one is dead, two are under 
the care of charity. and two are believed to be self-supporting. 

Another table is a double-family group from the old “Crystal 
Palace” of Lincoln Street. Four generations are given. The two 
in the first generation were under care of the Overseers, and had two 
children. ‘The first. who was immoral, married the son of an intem- 
perate ; and of her three sons, one died at the age of twelve, of heart 
disease. The second had two children. One of them has chronic 
lung trouble and is distinctly immoral, having two illegitimate chil- 
dren, supported by the city. The other was a criminal, was helped 
by the Overseers, etc., and died in the almshouse. He left five chil- 
dren ; two died young; and two have been in care of public charity. 

The third table shows an intermarriage of three families, to three 
generations. Of the three couples in the first generation, one was 
marked by poverty and intemperance. The better traits of the others, 
however, were not shown in their children. Of the seven members 
of the second generation, five have been in almshouses, four are dis- 
eased, four immoral, two intemperate, and one a criminal. The 
marriage of two of them gave two children, who died most immedi- 
ately of “specific disease.” Of the woman, an illegitimate child is 
now in a Home for adoption. 

In the tables, the appearance or increase of crime, immorality, and 
disease in the offspring should be noted, and also the tendency of the 
offspring to grow relatively less, while a large per cent end in early 
death. It is a striking fact that, discarding the youngest generations, 
the twenty-seven people who applied for assistance made over one 
hundred applications and at so many different places that the sum of 
the total entries would represent their number as forty instead of 
twenty-seven, or in other words, would overstate the true total by 


fifty per cent. 
E. H. D. 


DANISH STATISTICS. 


The Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift (9de—10de Hefte, 1899) praises 
the efforts and success of the Danes in the gathering and collating 
of statistics, commending especially the Statistical Year-Book as a 
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model of its kind. From this volume certain figures are quoted con- 
cerning Danish industries. 

Industries were found to be 77,256 in number, employing in all 
270,600 persons ; 7139 establishments were supplied with mechanical 
motive power, and 4000 used other motive force than water or wind. 
The combined horse-power of machines was 52,212. 

Industries are located chiefly in rural districts: % of the establish- 
ments, employing ? of the force of workmen, and including 1’, of the 
plants using mechanical motive power and % of those employing 
_ modern machinery, are found in the country. Relatively to popula- 
tion, however, the industrial development of the country falls behind 
that of the towns. 

Small industries far exceed large in number, but the large employ 
over twice as many laborers. Only 425 industries employ over 50 
hands, but these 425 give work to not less than 30 per cent of the 
whole number of laborers. The clothing industries number 23,557, 
employing 303 horse-power, while the paper industries number 82, 
with a horse-power of 1690. Industries producing articles of food, 
etc., are rated at 19,000 horse-power. 

The number of male laborers is to that of female about as 4 is to 
1; probably the proportion should be somewhat less. Women are 
employed chiefly in towns, Copenhagen standing first in this respect. 
The number of women is relatively greatest in the clothing and paper 
industries, though the food industries, where the proportion of men 
to women is 76 to 24, employ 7400 women; these 3 industries em- 
ploy 29,000, or 80 per cent of the female labor. 

In the industries, apart from errand-service, etc., 4672 children 
between the ages of 10 and 14 are employed, so that the proportion 
of children to laborers of both sexes is 27 per thousand ; this figure 
increases in the smaller cities to 40 per thousand. The tobacco and 
cigar industry employs the greatest amount of child labor; 1942 
children, of whom 186 are girls, labor in this industry, under con- 
ditions somewhat suspicious as respects health and morals. Here 
also 538 males and 180 females between the ages of 14 and 18 work side 
by side. Children are employed chiefly in the larger establishments. 

Of workmen over 22 years of age, 39.5 per cent are married. 
Home labor is a common thing among workmen’s families. 

A. G. KELLER. 

Yale University. 


; 
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STUDY OF CHARITY STATISTICS. 


The Labor Bulletin of Massachusetts (October, 1899. No. 12) con- 
tains a very valuable * Study of Charity Statistics” (pp. 119-155). 
The statistics are derived from the records of 2636 families within 
the districts covered by the friendly visitors of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Boston. These families are separated into two classes, namely, 
1000 visited for two years or more, and 1636 which were new to the 
district visitors during the year ending May 31, 1899. The latter 
group is also suddivided into two sections, one made up of families 
absolutely not known to have received charity before June 1, 1898, 
and the other, of families who have at some time prior to the year 
been known to charity, though new to the district workers who col- 
lected the statistical data. ‘The analysis considers the conjugal 
condition of families, ages, number of room occupied, illiteracy, 
nativity of heads of families, causes of distress, decisions as to relief, 
the aged poor, married couples, widows and women divorced, deserted 
wives, and widowers. Of chief interest is the table dealing with the 
causes of distress. On this point the statistics may be summarized as 


follows :— 


. 742 Known 875 Not Known 
Classification of Causes 1am Families to Charity | to Any Charity 
— Not New Before Before 
ot Distress. 
This Year. | June 1,1898. June 1, 1898. 


Percentages. Percentages.| Percentages. 


Within the family... 89.00 90.14 86.74 
Disregard of family ties.............. 5.70 7.26 7.77 
Dishonesty, or other moral defects. . . 2.20 2.74 5.26 
Lack of thrift, industry, or judgment, 10.80 19.04 16.34 
Physical or mental defects........... 4.40 4.11 | 4.80 
Sickness, accident, or death.......... 33.30 | 25.62 | 30.86 

Outside the 9.600 | 9.18 12.69 
Lack of employment, not employé.... 9.00 | 7.67 10.74 
Defective sanitation ................- | “ie 0.13 0.12 
Degrading surroundings............. 0.10 0.23 | 
Unwise philanthropy.... ..-... --..- 0.10 0.28 | 0.23 
Public calamity 0.10 0.12 
Persecution in own country.......... 0.30 0.41 0.23 


Volunteer service in U. S. Army.... Ree | 
Lack of training for work............ 1.40 


0.41 1.25 
0.68 | 0.57 
i 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIFE TABLE. 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Health for Massa- 
chusetts for 1898 contains a valuable paper entitled * Vital Statistics 
of Massachusetts for 1897 with a life table based upon the census of 
the five-year period 1893-97” prepared by Dr. S. W. Abbott. The 
materials used as the basis of the life table are the census of 1895 and 
the deaths, numbering 240,215, which were registered in the State in 
the five years 1893-97. The middle year of this period, 1895, was a 
census year, and the census was taken very near the middle of that 
year. The limitations which affect the accuracy of a life table for 
Massachusetts are stated to be as follows : — 

1. The effect of migration ; 

2. Defects of the census ; 

3. The practice of incorrectly reporting the ages of the living and 

the dead. 

4. Defects in birth and death registration. 

The figures for the first five years of life have been compiled from 
the births and from the deaths which occurred among children under 
five years of age. One hundred thousand was taken as the basis of 
the table, since this is the largest round number near the exact num- 
ber of annual births in the State. 

The sexes at the time of birth are unequally distributed, the males 
being in the ratio of 51,350 and the females 48,650 out of each 
100,000 born during the period selected for the construction of the 
table. » These numbers are therefore taken as the number at birth of 
the two sexes out of the hypothetical 100,000 born. It appears that 
out of 100,000 children born alive in Massachusetts in 1895, 16,000 
died before arriving at the age of one year; 78,963 attained the age 
of three years; 77,051 survived the age of five years; 50,126, or a 
little more than one-half, attained the age of fifty-three years; 25,406, 
or a little more than one-quarter, lived to the age of seventy-two 
years. 

“These figures present very decided differences as compared with 
those which were published for 1855 by Mr. E. B. Elliott (Sixteenth 
Massachusetts Registration Report, 1857). In those reports it was 
shown that the numbers dying before the close of the first year out 
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of 100,000 born were 15,510, or very nearly the same as those for 
the year 1895 for the same age. At the end of three years the sur- 
vivors were only 74 per cent, instead of 79 per cent. as in 1895, and 
that one-half had died before the close of the forty-first year, instead 
of surviving to the fifty-third, as in 1895.” 


NOTES ON VITAL STATISTICS. 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of War for the year 1899 
contains the following table of deaths from yellow fever in the city 
of Havana for the first ten months of the year (p. 17): — 


369 63 


This is a striking tribute to American sanitation, the number of 
deaths being less than one-seventh of the average number for the nine 
years preceding. ‘The improvement is, however, evidently not due 
to this cause alone. The decrease in deaths for 1898 must in part 
have antedated American influences, and may in part be accounted 
for by the great number of deaths in 1896 and 1897, a period of 
abnormally high death rate from any zymotic disease, being often 
followed by a fall below the normal. 

The report of the Secretary of War contains another table which 
illustrates a certain aphorism as to figures and their deceptiveness. 
On p. 25, he says, ** The significance of the annual death rate from 
disease in the Philippines (17.20 per thousand) may be better appre- 
ciated by comparison with the rates in some of our well-known 
American cities.” 

The annual death rate per 1000 is : — 


San Francisco. ‘ ‘ 19.41 
Soldiers in the Philippines 17.20 


It must be obvious to the most casual observer that the death rate 
of a large city, including the entire population,— infants and old 
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people,— is scarcely comparable with the mortality of a body of men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five who have been subjected 
to a rigid physical examination. The effect of the medical selection 
can be only surmised; it must at any rate be great. The effect of 
the simple age limitation is shown by the following figures : — 

In Boston, in 1890, the total death rate was 24.79; between the 
ages of 15 and 20 years it was 7.31; between the ages of 20 and 25 
years it was 9.92; between the ages of 25 and 35 it was 12.49; be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 45 it was 16.39 ( Vital Statistics. of Boston 
and Philadelphia. Census Office. 1895). In New York, in 1890, 
with a total death rate of 28.63, according to the same authorities, 
the death rate for the four age-periods given above were 5.76, 9.96, 
14.26, and 21.01, respectively. 


Les naissances et les décés suivant les heures de la journée. By 
Enrico Raseri. Bulletin de I’ Institut International de Statistique. 
Vol. xi; 144. 

The author refers to the figures given by Casper (Denkw. zur 
mediz. Statist. Berlin. 1846), and by Haushofer (Lehr und Hand- 
buch der Statistik. Vienna. 1872), and then submits certain statistics 
collected by himself on the hourly fluctuations in the number of births 
and deaths. His table includes 25,474 deaths recorded by the chief 
of the local bureau of statistics in the city of Crémone, and 36,515 
births in the city of Rome, during 1894, 1895, and 1896, in which 
the hour of birth was stated. The figures are reduced to a basis of 
one thousand deaths (or births) per twenty-four hours and plotted on 
acurve. The results confirm those of Casper, showing the deaths to 
be most numerous from 2 to 5 p.m. The average hourly deaths for 
every 1000 deaths per twenty-four hours were 49 between 2 and 7 
p. M.; and only 34 between 7 P. M. and midnight. The birth curve 
shows an inverse ratio, its maximum occurring from 2to 8 a. M. The 
average hourly births for every 1000 births per twenty-four hours 
were 52 between’ 1 a. M. and 8 a. M.; and only 33 between 1 P. m. 
and 8 p.m. The base of calculation is not sufficient to give smooth 
curves; nevertheless the main variations are clearly shown. The 
author’s attempts to explain the phenomena on physiological grounds 


are not convincing. 
C.-E. A. WINSLOW. 
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STATE PUBLICATIONS. 


State Publications: a Provisional List of the Official Publications 
of the Several States of the United States from their Organization. 
Compiled under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowker. Part I: 
New England States. New York. Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 
1899. Pp. 99. 

This work had its origin in the desire to make the wealth of infor- 
mation in government documents more available for the use of 
students than it is at the present time. The editor, Mr. Bowker, is 
undertaking it as a work of love. Certainly the student body of this 
country are under great obligations and should be prompt in render- 
ing their acknowledgments. In this publication the States are 
arranged geographically rather than alphabetically. This method of 
arrangement brings together, at the beginning, the publications of 
the original or older States which have the most comprehensive and 
systematic series of publications. The plan adopted is to enter first 
that general publications of the State, if any, which mass into a 
volume or a series of volumes, its general public documents. The 
constitution or records of constitutional conventions and commissions 
makes the first general division. Then follow the executive and staff 
officers who transact the routine business of the State; the inspection 
boards, commissions, etc., who care for the inspection and regulation 
of business in the State, as insurance, mines, and railroads, or record 
the statistics of labor, agriculture, schools, etc. ; and the institutions 
in which business is carried on by the State, including its schools, 
libraries, asylums, hospitais, prisons, etc. The judiciary is the next 
division, followed by the legislative, and finally the miscellaneous or 
special. The supplementary list covers the pre-State period, colonial 
or territorial, including reprints or collections of documents. The 
editor, in his preface, recognizes the assistance rendered by Miss 
Frances B. Hawley, in the preparation of this list. 


NOTES. 


Report of the Director of the Twelfth Census to the Seeretary of the 


Interior. 1899. Washington. Pp. 5. 
Hon. William R. Merriam, Director of the Census, under date of 


November Ist, submits the first report of the operations of the census 
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office. Brief reference is made to the organization of the office and 
the preliminary work. The schedules for agricultural products and 
population have been determined upon, and the division of vital sta- 
tistics is in correspondence with Boards of Health throughout the 
country. The manufacturing interests of the country have been 
grouped together in sixteen classes. A special agent has been 
appointed to look after the census in the Hawaiian Islands, and two 
special agents have been selected for the district of Alaska. A con- 
tract has been made for the lease of a building especially erected for 
the census office, right of purchase being reserved to the government. 
It is estimated that there will be required for the purpose of taking 
the census over 50,000 enumerators, over 2500 clerks, and over 2000 
special agents. ji The clerical force has been apportioned to the vari- 
ous States and Territories on a population basis. 


In the annual Report of the United States Indian Inspector for the 
Indian Territory for the year ending June 30, 1899 (p. 18), an esti- 
mate is made of the total population of the Indian Territory, compiled 
from the records of the Dawes Commission. ‘ihe estimate is as 


follows : 
Creeks ‘ 14,500 


Seminoles ‘ 3,000 
Total white population _ 200,000 
Total population . 281,000 


In The Association Review, an educational magazine published by 
the * Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
Dumb,” December, 1899. there is (p. 223) a statement in regard to 
the efforts made by President Bell of the Census Committee of the 
Association to secure proper statistics of the deaf and dumb for the 
Twelfth Census. The Census Committee empowered the President 
to communicate with the Census Bureau, and to recommend that in 
collecting the institutional statistics relating to the deaf, the same 
form of special schedule be employed that was used in the 1890 cen- 
sus. This card catalogue contains about 40,000, and includes details 
concerning all the pupils admitted to schools for the deaf from the 
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founding of the American School at Hartford in 1817 up to 1890. 
It appears from letters written by Dr. F. H. Wines of the Census 
Office that under the law no special census will be taken of the 
defective classes in 1890. 


In the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the New York County 
Visiting Committee for Bellevue Hospital and Other Public Institu- 
tions, under date of October 1, 1899, to the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, it is reported that the number of inmates in the charity 
department is decreasing in spite of the fact that there is a yearly 
increase in the total population of New York city, estimated at 3.4 
per cent. This decrease is attributed to better industrial conditions 
and also to more careful discrimination in the admission of inmates. 

There is an increase in the number of paid employees, which is 
partly due to the substitution of paid rates for prison labor. 

In the Infants’ Hospital there is a notable decrease in the death 
rate. The death rate among the various classes of children for the 
years ending October 1, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, has been as 
follows : — 


1897. 1898. 
Percent. | Per cent. 


1896. 
Per cent. 


“Orphans,” i. e., babies, other than found- | 

lings, received without their mothers .... 60 59 - 29 30 
Children received with their mothers ....... 14 08 06 


It is remarked that the death rate of 1898 and 1899, as compared 
with the two previous years, is really somewhat less striking than the 
above table would indicate. The children of the wet nurses employed 
in the institution are, according to the system of book-keeping long 
in use, included among the orphan children, though they are not 
orphans in any real sense, being nursed by their own mothers, and 
their chances of life are considered better than those of any other 
class of children in the institution. 


Report to the Legislature of New York by the Joint Committee on 
Taxation. January 15,1900. Pp. 19. Tables 6. 

The Committee believes that the most practical reform lies in the 
direction of raising the State revenue otherwise than by direct levy 


— 
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upon assessed valuations of property. In the first place, there is a 
difficulty in equalizing the assessed valuations of real property; sec- 
ondly, it is a fundamental principle that the State should have an 
independent jurisdiction of taxation into which it alone may go; and 
thirdly, a result of separation of the State from local taxation would 
be the strict accountability to which local officers would be held in 
the field of local finance. 

It was first considered possible to withdraw from local taxation, 
railroads, telegraph, telephones, electric companies, gas, water, and 
pipe line companies, banks and trust companies, and by levying upon 
these corporations taxes for State purposes, but its detailed considera- 
tion included objections. An interesting investigation was made as 
to the sums paid by such corporations in the several towns of three 
of the counties of the State,— Oswego, Chattaraugus, and Chenango. 
It was found that in the County of Oswego steam railroads alone in 
1897 paid 9.03 per cent of the taxes; in the County of Cattgraugus, 
11.89 per cent; and in the County of Chenango, 7.97 per cent. 
Statistically, this investigation is of great value. It is believed that 
this is the first time that the entire annual taxes paid in any county 
of New York have been collated, except in the City of New York, 
where there is but one tax. 

The Committee has resolved to recommend a State tax of $5,000,000 
upon the indebtedness secured by mortgage upon corporate and indi- 
vidual rea] property, which the Committee believe will produce not 
less than $10,000,000. The reasons for this recommendation are 
stated at length. It is consequently urged that mortgaged property 
should be exempted altogether from local taxation. The recommenda- 
tion proceeds upon the assumption that there are $2,000,000,000 of 
mortgaged indebtedness in the State. It is also proposed to levy a 
tax of one per cent upon the stuck of national banks, State banks, 
and trust companies. These institutions, again, are to be relieved 
from local taxation. 


In the Economist for December 9, 1899, comment is made on the 
report of the “Inspector General in Companies Liquidation” in 
regard to the extent to which insolvency prevails amongst joint stock 
companies in England and to the losses resulting therefrom. It 
appears that in 1898 there were 4653 new companies. Of these, 
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1742 companies on the register have gone into liquidation, and 865 
companies have been removed from the registry on other grounds 
(abortive or defunct without liquidation). The rate of mortality was 
greater in 1898 than in 1897. * The fact that each year the liquida- 
tions amount to about one-third of the new registrations points clearly 
to a degree of rottenness amongst the number of flotations that 
urgently calls for immediate treatment.” It is estimated that there 
is a total loss of over £111,800,000 resulting from company liquida- 
tions in the past five years. The Inspector General ascribes the rot- 
tenness that so largely prevails to the looseness of the law in regard 
to the duties of the.directors. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department calls atten- 
tion to changes in the arrangement of the Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance, beginuing with the first volume of the fiscal year 
1899-1900. By this certain information which appears likely to be 
useful to producers, manufactures, and exporters in the United States 
is brought to the opening pages of the volume with the purpose of 
making them more readily accessible, while the tables which are each 
month consulted by those interested are transferred to other pages. 
The tables are grouped: Ist, financial; 2nd, prices; 3rd, foreign 
commerce. 


The Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York for 1899 
devotes considerable attention to industrial accidents. It is estimated 
that among the whole number of workers in the factories and shops 
of New York State about 700 met death during the year through 
accidents. ‘This does not include fatal accidents to railway employees, 
this number being estimated at 210. It is further estimated that 
there are probably not fewer than 40,000 injuries all told sustained 
by the working people engaged in the manufacturing industries of 
the State. A special effort was made during the months of April, 
May, and June to secure from a selected list of factories as complete 
a record as possible of accidents. The number of employees covered 
was 452,425, not quite half the number engaged in manufacturing 
industries in the State. The number injured to each 1000 employed 
was 16.11. ‘This rate is stated to be absurdly low when compared 
with German and Austrian statistics. Classifications are made of 
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injuries by character, and by industries, and period of disability. 
The total number of working days lost by 1330 injured persons was 
19,557, which is a per capita average of 15 days. The statistical 
treatment is followed by a consideration of the legal action of the 
State in such matters, with a discussion of liability insurance. 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNTS. 


The following is taken from the Minnesota Bulletin of Charities 
and Corrections, December, 1899 : — 

The compiling of the analyzed accounts of the State Institutions, 
for which provisions was made by the last legislature, is proceeding 
satisfactorily. The Governor, as President of the State Board of 
Corrections.and Charities, invited the Boards of Trustees, the Stewards 
of the various institutions, together with the State Auditor, the Pub- 
lic Examiner, and the Secretary of the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities to meet at his office and confer as to the proposed 
analysis. The very complete classification prepared by the Secretary 
of the State Board of Corrections and Charities in 1886, and adopted 
at a similar meeting in that year, was endorsed, with immaterial 
changes. Upon the motion of the Stewards, the articles that have 
come into general use since 1886 were added to their proper classifi- 
cations and endorsed at the last meeting. 

Although it materially increases their work, the Stewards of the 
various institutions have entered into the matter of the analysis with 
the spirit of thorough codperation. It is confidently believed that 
they will find this analysis to be increasingly useful and an aid to the 
most satisfactory purchasing. 

The books have been written up for four months, which perhaps 
is not sufficiently long to make any surprising discoveries. In fact, 
it did not appear to be the expectation of the Legislature that any- 
thing startling would be developed, but rather that the compilation 
of the analyzed accounts would enable the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture, as well as the Boards and Institution Officials quickly to find in 
convenient, comparative form a statement of the various articles of 
consumption for various periods and thus lead to fuller knowledge 
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and perhaps to some economies. The convenience and fullness of 
the information is demonstrated to the evident satisfaction of the 
inquirers. 

There seemed to be doubt in the minds of some whether these 
records were open to inspection. They are at all times open to the 
inspection of any interested citizen or official. 


STATISTICS EXAMINATION. 


In the Manual of Examinations for the Classified Civil Service of 
the United States, July 1, 1899, notice is given of the character of 
the examination for statistical field agent for the Fish Commission. 
Among the eight subjects is one entitled ‘“‘ Compilation of Statistics.” 
The following questions indicate the character of the examination on 
this topic : — 

On an accompanying blank sheet make a table including the fol- 
lowing data and showing the increase or decrease, together with the 
per cent of increase or decrease, in the catch of each of the two vari- 
eties of fish in each of the Great Lakes for the years 1890 and 1893. 
Make a full heading to your table; compute percentages to one deci- 
mal place of per cent. 

The yield of trout in Lake Superior in 1890 was 2,613,378 pounds ; 
and in 1893, 4,342,122 pounds. The yield of whitefish in 1890 was 
3,213,176 pounds; and in 1893, 2,769,088 pounds. The yield of 
trout and whitefish in Lake Michigan in 1890 was 8,364,167 pounds 
and 5,455,079 pounds, respectively ; and in 1893, 8,216,920 pounds 
and 4,833,691 pounds. In 1890 Lake Huron produced 1,505,619 
pounds trout and 1,004,094 pounds whitefish ; and in 1893, 3,439,575 
pounds trout and 1,222,687 pounds whitefish. The catch of trout in 
Lake Erie in 1890 and 1893 was 121,420 pounds and 203,132 pounds, 
respectively, and the catch of whitefish in the same years was 
2,341,451 pounds and 1,292,410 pounds. In 1890 Lake Ontario 
yielded 41,010 pounds trout and 148,771 pounds whitefish ; and in 
1893, 6204 pounds trout and 45,380 pounds whitefish. 

Write a discussion of not less than 300 nor more than 400 words 
giving an analysis of the statistics from the table prepared by you as 
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required by the preceding sheet, and make such comments, deductions, 
and observations concerning the facts presented as may seem to be 
appropriate. 


RECORD OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The following is taken from the 7'welfth Report on the Custody 
and Condition of the Public Record of Parishes, Towns, and Coun- 
ties in Massachusetts. (Robert T. Swan, Commissioner.) 

A number of the city and town clerks who are engaged in index- 
ing the records of births, marriages, and deaths are supplying the 
omissions in the early records by including in the indexes names 
and facts taken from church records, and in a few instances from 
gravestones. Some of the committees having in charge the prepara- 
tion of the records for printing have pursued the same course, in 
both cases the source of the information being given. This action is 
highly commended, as in very many cases the church records were 
much more carefully kept, and are more complete than the town 
records. This is especially true of the records of baptisms, a baptism 
being considered by the church members as of the greatest importance, 
while a return of the birth to the town clerk was apparently often a 
matter of chance. In some towns branches of certain families appear 
in the church records, while other branches of the same family, evi- 
dently not recognized as church members, do not appear. In the 
absence of the town record, the latter are nowhere recorded. In 
such cases the inscriptions on the gravestones furnish the only record. 

The inscription is often the ouly existing record of a death, and, 
as the age is usually given, the year of birth, if not the day, can be 
obtained, thereby supplying the record of birth, as well as death. In 
the case of persons born in England, the age upon the gravestone 
often furnishes the clue to identification of a birth recorded there. 

The New England Historic Genealogical Society, recognizing the 
importance of inscriptions on gravestoues, has, through a committee, 
undertaken to procure copies of the inscriptions in all the graveyards 
in New England, on the gravestones of persons who died prior to 
1842. It is the plan of the committee to have these copies deposited 
in the rooms of the society, which are open to the public, or, if they 
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are to be returned to the copyists, to have them copied into volumes. 
To this end, requests were sent by the committee to every city and 
town clerk in Massachusetts for coéperation in the work, with the 
result that full or partial lists have been received from volunteer 
copyists in many towns, and correspondence has been opened with 
persons in very many more from whom copies are to be expected. 
There are many towns, however, from which no encouragement has 


been received. 

Realizing the value of this work in supplementing the imperfect 
records of births and deaths, I departed from an established rule of 
refusing to ask the town clerks to assist in any outside work, and 
appealed to them to assist in this. I would urge any one interested 
in genealogy or ancestry, or in the public records, to assist in any 
way possible, either by procuring copies of inscriptions, or by con- 
tribution or solicitation of money. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ArtIcLe I. This Association shall be denominated the AMERICAN 
STaTISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Art. II. The objects of the Association shall be to collect, pre- 
serve, and diffuse statistical information in the different departments 
of human knowledge. 

Arr. III. The Association shall be composed of Fellows and 
Honorary Members. 

Art. IV. All members shall be chosen by the Board of Directors, 
the affirmative votes of four-fifths of the members of said Board being 
necessary to a choice. Each fellow shall pay annually two dollars 
or twenty dollars at some one time. 

Art. V. Fellows only shall be entitled to vote, but Honorary 
Members shall have the right to sit and deliberate in all the meetings 
of the Association. 

Art. VI. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
five Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and three Counselors, who, together 
with the President and Secretaries, shall form a Board of Directors 
for the government of the institution, three of whom shall constitute 
a quorum at any meeting regularly convened. There shall be also 
three Standing Committees of three members each, namely, on Pub- 
lication, on Finance, and on the Library. 

Art. VII. The Association shall meet in the city of Boston, on 
the third Friday in January, April, and October, and at such other 
times as the Board of Directors shall appoint. At the annual meet- 
ing in January, the Association shall hear reports of the Board of 
Directors, of the Treasurer, of the Librarian, and of the Standing 
Committees, elect officers, and transact other business. Vacancies 
may be filled at any regular meeting. Five members shall be neces- 
sary to form a quorum for transacting business and the election of 
members, but a less number may adjourn the meeting. 

Art. VIII. No alteration in this Constitution shall be made except 
on notice at a previous meeting, and by a vote of three fourths of the 


members present. 
NOTE.— Each member shall be entitled to receive all reports and publications of the 
Association. 
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Treasury Bureau of Statistics; Statistics of Citizenship in Massa- 
chusetts; Statistics of New Jersey; Railroad Statistics; Mechan- 
ical Statistical Devices; Minor Notices. 50 cents. 


No. 8. Finance Statistics of the American Commonwealths. By PROF. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.B., Pu.D. 

Divorce in France. By BENJAMIN F. KELLER. 

Relief of the Poor in Germany. By Pror. A. G. WARNER, PH.D. 

Miscellany: Prison Statistics of the United States for 1880; The 
Mechanism of Statistics; Difficulties in Estimating Gold and 
Silver Production; Strikes in France; Chisholm’s Commercial 
Geography; Suggestions for Taking the English Census of 1891; 
Progress of the Royal Statistical Society ; Collection of Marriage 
and Divorce Statistics; Study of Statistics; Preparations for the 
Bleventh Census; Distribution of Irish Intellect. 1. 
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No. 9. Mortgage Statistics. By GrorGe K. 

Reviews and Notices: An Annual Census of Manufactures; Voting 
Statistics; Hubner’s Geographisch-Statistische Tabellen; Two Sta- 
tistical Atlases; Comparative Statistics of Springfield Churches; 
Recent Industrial Reports; Minor Notices; and Miscellany. 50c. 

No. 10. The Study of Statistics in Italian Universities. By 
D. WRIGHT. 

Statistics of Private Corporations. By P. FaLknen, Pa.D. 
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